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Michael Angelo discharged his duties with un- 
wearied diligence; outlived Pope Paul III., who 
gave him the appointment; outlived Pius IV., 
his successor; and was still employed in the 
work under Pius V. His indomitable energies 
were not affected by the ordinary laws of decay. 
Even in old age his personal strength, as exhib- 
ited in his dealings with rough blocks of marble 
which he went to work upon with his own hands, 
is said to have surpassed that of the most vigor- 
ous sculptors in the prime of life. " He went to 
work with such impetuosity and fury of man- 
ner," says one of his contemporaries, " that I 
feared every moment to see the block split into 
pieces. It would seem as if, inflamed by the idea 
of greatness which inspired him, this great man 
attacked with a species of fury the marble which 
concealed the statue." His mode of working 
was exceedingly characteristic. He had his stu- 
dio near his bed-room, and would often spring 
from his bed in the night to work upon some 
statue on which he was engaged. To give 
himself the necessary light, he had a rude paste- 
board cap or helmet constructed, on the top of 
which was a socket holding a candle, and with 
this luminary above his head he worked many a 
night until morning. 

Michael Angelo did not live to see the comple- 
tion of St. Peter's, but during the whole of the 
latter part of his life he labored assiduously 
upon it. The Grand Duke of Florence endea- 
vored to attract him again to that city. But to 
the most munificent offers he turned a deaf ear. 
He declared that it would be a sin and a shame 
to abandon the work upon which he was en- 
gaged, and leave the noblest Christian monu- 
ment in the world to suffer at the hands of in- 
ferior architects. As usual, he was perpetually 
involved in difficulties with the officials of the 
Popes, and with his assistants in the work. But 
he persevered in spite of all obstacles, real and 
imaginary, devoting himself to the work as a re- 
ligious duty, and giving a proof of his sincerity 
by refusing any compensation for his services as 
Chief Architect. 

In his declining years, Michael Angelo was 
compensated for all the slights and indignities 
which fortune and an unappreciating age had 
thrust upon him in earlier life. He was regarded 
at Rome with a respect which amounted almost 
to veneration. His great age and his great fame 
made him a patriarch amongst artists, and re- 
moved him from all reach of jealousy or rivalry. 
His house was the resort of princes and the 
most illustrious men. When he went to the Vat- 
ican, it is said that the Pope on one occasion 
rose to receive him, and seated him at his right 
hand, a mark of the highest distinction. 

The overweening arrogance, impetuosity, and 
pride of Michael Angelo were not unrelieved by 
some traits of a gentler character in contrast 
with these stern and repulsive attributes. Jeal- 
ous as he was of his own position and preroga- 
tives, he could yet appreciate the genius of 
others, and praise their works when they exhib- 
ited true excellence. He declared the bronze 
gates of the Baptistery at Florence, wrought by 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, fit to be the doors of Paradise ; 
the beautiful church of Santa Maria Novella, at 
Florence, built by architects of that city, in his 
enthusiastic admiration, he used to call his bride ; 
when he stood before the statue of St. Mark, ex- 
ecuted by Donatello, for the shrine of St. Mi- 
chael, he exclaimed, " Marco perchi non me 



parli? Mark ! why ' do you not speak to me?" 
Of Gentile da Fabriano, he said " that he had a 
style which corresponded with his name; the 
majestic dome with which Brunelleschi sur- 
mounted the cathedral of Florence, served as 
the model for that of St. Peter's, and Michael 
Angelo desired that his tomb in Sante Croce 
might be so placed as to command a view of this 
splendid triumph of art, through the open doors. 

Another instance of the amiability, which was 
not entirely excluded from his composition, is 
to be found in his attachment to his apprentice 
and pupil Urbino. This apprentice was his 
constant friend and servant. When Benvenuto 
Cellini came from Florence to endeavor to per- 
suade Michael Angelo to relinquish St. Peter's 
for the service of the Duke of Florence, he found 
him with Urbino ; and, after proposing that the 
latter might be left to superintend the building 
while his master was away — to which Michael 
Angelo would not listen — he turned to Urbino 
himself to ask his opinion of the suggestion. 
The apprentice, with rustic gestures and a rough 
voice, cried, "I will never quit Michael Angelo 
till I have laid him out, or he me." The master 
survived the pupil. Urbino was seized with a 
mortal sickness, and Michael Angelo nursed him 
with the tenderness and affection of a mother, 
refusing even to take off his clothes while his 
faithful friend stood in need of his constant at- 
tentions. At last Urbino died, and Michael 
Angelo, writing to Vasari, expresses his grief in 
this artless and sincere manner — " My Urbino 
is dead, to my infinite sorrow. Living, he served 
me truly ; and, in his death, he taught me how 
to die. I have now no other hope than to rejoin 
him in Paradise." 

The last statue which Michael Angelo com- 
menced was a group of the Virgin and Child — 
a Pieta, as such works are termed — intended for 
his own tomb. It will be recollected that his 
earliest work at Rome was also a Pieta. With 
this simple but pathetic subject he began and 
closed his career. 

On the 17th of February, 1563, he died, at 
Rome, in the eighty-ninth year of his age, not 
from any attack of disease, but from the gradual 
decay of his faculties. Shortly before his end 
he made a will in these eighteen words — " I be- 
queath my soul to God ; my body to the Earth ; 
and my possessions to my nearest relations." 
His remains were conveyed to Florence by Lio- 
nardo Buonarotti secretly, and in fear of oppo- 
sition from the Pope and the authorities of Rome. 
A costly monument in Santa Croce, erected over 
the vault of the Buonarotti family, marks the 
place of his repose ; and his tomb, surmounted 
by the allegorical statues of the sister Arts of 
Painting, Architecture and Sculpture, is the 
first object that meets the eye on entering that 
remarkable church, dignified sometimes by the 
title of the " Westminster Abbey of Italy," 
sometimes by that of the " Pantheon of Flo- 
rence." 

I have said nothing of Michael Angelo as a 
Poet. A Poet he was, though his productions 
in verse have added little to the aggregate of his 
fame. Wordsworth has translated some of his 
sonnets, and many other of his poems are en- 
titled to high rank amongst the works of Italian 
Poets. 

Certainly, greater or more varied powers were 
never united in any one man ; nor was ever a 
long life more completely filled up with lofty 



labors of genius. The beauty and sublimity of 
the works of Raphael were never surpassed by 
Michael Angelo in any of his pictures ; but his 
true sphere was far apart from that of Raphael, 
aad his greatness was of a different quality. 
Justice has been done to both by the ages that 
have succeeded the age in which they lived, and 
the fame of each now stands secure and equal. 

In the foregoing brief and meagre outline of 
the lives of Raphael and Michael Angelo, their 
lives and labors have been associated with the 
city of Rome. This association is a part of their 
immortality. They could have desired no higher 
fellowship of fame than this — that the lofty halls 
and corridors of the Vatican, lined with the 
choicest relics of ancient Art exhumed from the 
ruins of classic Rome, should conduct to the 
stanze of Raphael — to the chamber of the Trans- 
figuration — to the Sistine Chapel ; that from the. 
palace of the Caesars, the heights of the Capito- 
line Hill, the summit of Trajan's column, the 
great dome of St. Peter's should soar perpetually 
before the view. It is thus that the memory of 
these greatest masters of Modern Art is linked 
with the glories of ancient Rome. Alas ! that 
the spirit of their immortal works, extinguished 
and unrevived, lives only like those departed 
glories and perishable works of the past, to add 
a deeper gloom to the shadows of decay which 
wrap the sombre walls of the Pantheon and the 
crumbling columns of the Forum. w. a. b. 



ARY SCHEFFER. 



[In presenting the following criticism upon 
this distinguished artist, which we have trans- 
lated (very imperfectly, we fear) from the 
French of Paul Mantz, we would caution our 
readers against the prejudice which seems to 
color it, and thus diminishes its value. The 
importance of observing those limitations which 
belong to all the Arts has been frequently in- 
sisted upon in this journal, and cannot be too 
strongly enforced. We do not think, however, 
that Ary Scheffer has so constantly transgressed 
these limitations as the critic would have us be- 
lieve. We found our opinion, it is true, upon a 
small number of his original pictures, and 
chiefly upon engravings from his works. In 
these, he does not seem to us to have departed 
from the province of the painter either in the 
selection or the treatment of his subjects. There 
is something in Scheffer's genius so alien from 
French tastes and modes of thought, that na- 
tives of that country can scarcely appreciate it. 
They require more active, more demonstrative 
qualities in Art. That subdued pathos, which, 
in the group of The Dead Christ, has (within 
our personal observation) brought sympathetic 
tears to Anglo-Saxon eyes, did not affect so 
powerfully, we presume to say, the people 
amongst whom it was produced. Its pale dull 
tones, its want of chiaro-scuro, took away from 
it, in their view, all appearance of reality, and 
all intensity of emotion. With us, on the con- 
trary, that very removal of the subject from the 
domain of flesh and blood into the Land of Sha- 
dows, gave it a sort of mysterious interest, which 
heightened its solemnity. The critic acknow- 
ledges the greatness of Scheffer's last important 
production — The meeting of Dante with Paolo 
and Francesca — which, indeed, judging from 
the engravings, we consider to be one of the 
noblest works of modern times. The analysis of 
the artist's changes of style is very cleverly 
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done, and the whole paper is valuable, notwith- 
standing the prejudice which seems to influence 
it; and which, at the risk of being thought pre- 
sumptuous, we have ventured to point out.] 

Languages are different, and means of expres- 
sion manifold, because the human soul is itself 
complex, and filled with ever -changing passions. 
Painting, Music, and Poetry, those three Arts 
which the frontispieces of old books obstinately 
represented as clasped in the embrace of sym- 
bolic sisterhood, are, nevertheless, unlike in 
their methods and results, because they pro- 
ceed from three sources, which, if not op- 
posed, are at least dissimilar. In fact, every 
emotion has its particular form — every idea its 
own proper expression, as each of us has his in- 
dividuality, his peculiar attitude, and mode of 
dress. Such is the law long since proved by 
logic and experience, but which we often forget 
in epochs of hesitation and moral disorder. 
Many persons in our day seem to think that an 
artist, being the absolute master of his own 
thought, is free to use in translating it, the 
pencil, the pen, or the musical note. A sad 
mistake — a deplorable and unfortunate error! 
Every idea which arises in the mind is betrothed 
from its birth to some special form which waits 
for it, and is alone, of all others, suitable for it. 
By the secret force of its nature, it will follow 
the proper inclination, and flow into the mould 
prepared for it — becoming poem, song, or statue, 
according to its essential character — its hidden 
individual nature. Such, I say, is the law — the 
normal law : such is the progress of regular de- 
liveries. The ancient fable expressed it : Mi- 
nerva leaps in full armor from the brain of 
Jove. 

Hence minds which are not overflowing with 
natural endowments, and produce less by in- 
stinctive inspiration than by labor, are obliged 
to study for a long time, face to face, the idea 
that presents itself— to interrogate it respecting 
its origin, and to choose, according to its na- 
ture, a suitable form. Can there be a nobler 
inquiry than this ? These moments of glowing 
inquietude, what a privilege to experience them ! 
Who knows but that Michael Angelo, the most 
complex of all the geniuses that modern times 
have worshipped, may not have had in his artis- 
tic experience some such solemn intervals of 
doubt, when, weighing in his hand the dream of 
his imagination, he has asked himself whether 
he should translate it by the pencil, the pen, the 
chisel, or the carpenter's square ? Do we find 
he was ever mistaken in this hazardous selec- 
tion ? Did it ever happen that he was so igno- 
rant of his own powers as to interpret by the 
rigid masses of sculpture an idea which suited 
better the undulating form of verse ? No. Of 
this combination of lines, -which started up to 
his imagination like a visible reality, he carved 
a noble figure for the tomb of Julius II. : of that 
shadowy recollection of the heart he wrote a 
sonnet for Vittoria Colonna. 

But with natures less vigorously tempered, 
error is possible and mistakes are easy. It is 
in times of general decline especially, that the 
different modes of expression are confused, the 
one with the other, and lose, so to speak, their 
distinctive colors by commingling them. Each 
Art, then, encroaches upon the domains of its 
neighbor. Usurpation becomes the regular 
law. The hedges are broken down. The ditches 



which divided distinct territories are overleaped. 
The spirit of literature invades the plastic Arts, 
and, in return, Poetry herself fears not to bor- 
row from Painting its warm and brilliant tones. 
She illuminates herself with glittering colors. 
She demands of the sculptor his hard outlines, 
and all the sharp tracery of chisel-work. Uto- 
pian schemes, illusory labors — all these ! In the 
eighteenth century here in France — notwith- 
standing it was the land of sober reason — there 
were many painters who transformed themselves 
into men of letters — that is, who asked of paint- 
ing to translate certain sentiments and ideas 
which poetry and romance could alone express. 
What were the Coypels, I beg to know, but em- 
phatic rhetoricians — affected tragic poets of the 
school of Campistron ? And Greuze himself, 
what was he ? A weeping poet — the veritable 
bastard progeny of Lachaussee. A similar con- 
fusion prevails in our day. We have writers 
who call themselves colorists, and boast of it. 
We also have painters who either deliberately 
or unconsciously produce scarcely any thing 
but literature. The most illustrious and pow- 
erful of all of them — M. Ary Scheffer — is a pure 
elegiac poet. 

Nevertheless, at his entrance upon artistic 
pursuits, M. Scheffer came from a country where 
the picturesque imitation of reality has always 
been carried to extremes, and patience raised to 
the height of genius. A Hollander — (he was 
born at Dordrecht in 1795) — and destined, as it 
seemed, to reproduce with exactness external 
nature, he entered at an early age the atelier of 
Guerin, one of the most eulogized, and, as I 
think, insipid of the school of the Empire. ,M. 
Scheffer made his debut at the exhibition of 1812 
by a picture of Mel singing the praise of the 
Almighty; and a second time, in 1817, by two 
more important compositions — one of which re- 
presented the Death of St. Louis, and the other 
was suggested by the vague sadness of Ossian. 
The choice of the latter subject revealed a mel- 
ancholy tendency in the young painter, which 
was soon afterwards to be more fully developed. 
M. Scheffer was, moreover, at that time the vic- 
tim of the hesitation which attends a first step 
in any pursuit. I am not sure that he has even 
yet fully conquered this indecision so destruc- 
tive to the mind it torments. In fact few artists 
have so frequently and so radically changed 
their styles as M. Scheffer. We have just seen 
him the obedient pupil of Guerin. After that, 
his own individuality striving to manifest itself, 
he affected a violent and lively mode of coloring. 
Then he restricted his palette to the use of 
browns and reds. At last, in these latter days, 
yielding to the influence of a celebrated master, 
he has cultivated, as many others have done, 
ashy grays, and dull, pale, shadowy hues. If 
we have counted correctly, this makes already 
four styles ; and who knows what surprises the 
future may have in store for us? We shall 
give the history of M. Scheffer's talent by saying 
a few words of each of these different manners, 
and estimating the worth of the sentiment which 
seems to have animated them. 

It was Guerin, we said, that the young painter 
followed at first. To the works we have cited 
should be added those he exhibited in 1819— 
The Devotedness of the Burghers of Calais, and 
Socrates defending Mcibiades at the Battle of 
Potideum. We are not familiar with these pic- 
tures, but from contemporary testimony we may 



justly infer that in color and form they were 
not very dissimilar from the productions of the 
official school. Without dwelling longer upon 
the earliest paintings of M. Scheffer, it is suffi- 
cient to have marked his point of departure. 
His first serious transformation dates back to 
1824. The ateliers were then disturbed by the 
hope of a revolution, which was announced as 
being nigh at hand. The Art of the Empire, 
enfeebled by recent defections, and by the bril- 
liant triumph of Gericault, appeared to have 
fulfilled its mission. The laws of Color — all at 
once recognized and studied in the Venetian 
masters — occupied the attention of many ardent 
minds. The exhibition of 1824 was revolution- 
ary in its character. It owed this character 
chiefly to the Massacre of Scio — a composition 
singular in those days, and extremely bold, in 
which the dogmas of the new school were dis- 
played by the pencil of M. Delacroix with the 
most thorough and haughty assurance. M. 
Scheffer enrolled himself amongst the most zeal- 
ous of the reformers. He had exhibited in this 
same saloon of 1824, The Death of Gaston de 
Foix, (Versailles Museum.) Of all of Scheffer's 
pictures, this is the one in which an undivided 
attention to color is most conspicuous. But the 
color is more factitious than real : there is some- 
thing harsh about it: a skilful blending of 
tones is quite neglected ; and, properly speak- 
ing, it is rather the comedy of color than color 
itself. 

The rising fame of Scheffer was much ad- 
vanced by the success of The Suliote Women, 
(1827.) This picture grew out of the same in- 
spiration as the Gaston de Foix. The search 
for color, for movement, and life, was even more 
clearly marked. It is to this composition chiefly 
that Scheffer is indebted for the honor of being 
classed by a critic of great influence at that time 
in the famous list of the Schismatics, and it is 
stated that he was already regarded as amongst 
the most promising of the young school. It was 
bought for the Gallery of the Luxembourg, 
where it still remains, and is familiar to every 
one. There is certainly an originality of con- 
ception — a sort of unexpected and clever auda- 
city in that group of women and children clus- 
tered together upon the verge of the precipice — 
that tumultuous rush which, by an intentional 
violation of the laws of symmetry, carries all 
the figures to one side of the composition. I am 
willing to admit also that the color so coarsely 
contrasted in the Gaston de Foix is here more 
blended and harmonious. But, by the side of 
these merits, there are many faults in the draw- 
ing, the attitudes, and the expressions, which 
may be easily explained, by remembering the 
want of self-confidence which has always char- 
acterized our artist. The execution abounds in 
weaknesses which professional eyes will readily 
perceive. Even less competent critics must ad- 
mit that the emotions are not strongly expressed 
in the Suliote Women. And why is this ? 
Because Scheffer, who is only a colorist by acci- 
dent, did not know how to bestow, by a skilful 
combination of opposites, the melancholy char- 
acter which a subject like this required ; and 
especially because, neglecting the effect of light 
which in nature surrounds and inundates all 
bodies, he has stuck them dryly upon the can- 
vas without atmosphere, and without separating 
them from each other. Now, where there is no 
chiaro-scuro, there is no relief, and, conse- 
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qucntly, no appearance of reality. Such as it 
is, however, The Suliote Women remains Schef- 
fer's boldest work. The artist was to excel it 
afterwards in the department of moral painting, 
but not in that of picturesque painting. 

It seems to be a harsh remark; but, at the 
very moment when M. Scheffer was overcoming 
his timidity, and going, perhaps, to become a 
painter, he felt himself ill at ease in that route, 
and, suddenly tacking about, his genius entered 
upon a new phase. Having vainly sought for 
harmony in the full resources of the palette, and 
all the varieties of vivid and sombre tints, he 
now endeavored to accomplish it in a restricted 
gamut — that of the gradations of warm bistre. 
Enticed by the bituminous tones of Rembrandt, 
he attempted the monochromatic style. Many 
of his most celebrated works belong to this 
period — attempts differing in date, but similar 
in result — the Charlemagne dictating his decrees 
(Versailles,) The Weeper, (1834, Luxembourg,) 
and the King of Thule, (1839, belonging to M. 
Gallois.) Although in these pictures the brown 
and golden color vaguely recalls, and, at some 
distance, plays the part of that of the great 
Master of Leyden, it must be understood that 
the similarity is fleeting, and the relationship 
very remote. Here again all relief is wanting, 
and the light — that mysterious power which 
Rembrandt uses at his pleasure — remains a dead 
letter in the hands of his imprudent imitator. 
Upon the adoption of this new style, M. Scheffer 
lost some of the picturesque qualities which, 
until then, he was thought to possess. But in 
their stead, it was also during this period that 
there was developed in him a melancholy poetry, 
which filled his heart, and was always ready to 
overflow. It is from the exhibition of this 
quality, I presume, that TJie Weeper retains 
its celebrity. The head of the youthful son of 
Eberhard certainly preserves, in death, a sad 
and seductive sweetness ; but after some obser- 
vation, the eye is surprised and disquieted at 
the complete want of substance in objects which 
seemed at first to have some reality. Can that 
cuirass, those accessories, even the background, 
and especially the head of the aged weeping 
Count — can these be living images of things 
accessible to our senses, or are we not rather in 
the land of shadows .'* The King of Thule" is 
scarcely more substantial. In respect to the 
color, it is, doubtless, harmonious ; but how can 
it fail to be so, I pray, when the blues and 
greens, and all the cool colors have been system- 
atically extracted from the palette? If there 
should be discord in unity, what, in the name of 
Heaven, would become of us — and upon what 
plank of safety could human certainty cling in 
such a shipwreck of all the Eternal necessities ? 

This phase of Rembrandtism— or that which 
pretended to be such — was not so fortunate for 
M. Scheffer as some have stated. He went out 
of it more of a poet, perhaps, but less of a 
painter than ever. It was then that M. Ingres 
had his turn. In making the tour of all the 
modern styles, it remained for M. Scheffer to 
attempt that of the gray, in the footsteps of a 
master who was perfectly familiar with all its 
paths. Without abandoning entirely his ancient 
gods, he embraced with much warmth this new 
manner, animating it with the accents of his far- 



* The Boston Athenceum possess a copy of this pic- 
ture, which makes a part of their present exhibition. 



reaching sensibility, and, in respect to color, 
warming it somewhat with a beam borrowed 
from Rembrandt. This transformation is of 
ancient date ; and in his last works that we have 
seen, M. Scheffer seems still to adhere to it. 
Most of his portraits are executed in this style, 
particularly those of Listz and Lamennais. The 
recent compositions from Goethe, and which 
were so popular in the exhibition ot 1846, {Faust 
and Margaret in the Garden, Faust and the 
Phantom of Margaret, Sfc.,) are also in this 
pale, dull manner.* Under the powerful influ- 
ence of M. Ingres, Scheffer has paid more atten- 
tion than ever to design, while his color has been 
gradually fading into a wan paleness. His own 
individuality, however, struggled somewhat 
against this, and prevented him from being en- 
tirely carried away. The imitation was not 
complete. In his admiration of ashy tones, 
the author of the Margaret in the Garden re- 
mained at least harmonious. He has a feeble 
eye, but not a diseased one. He was not the 
man to paint ( that blue and red chess-board 
which they call the Slratonicc. 

It is in his present manner also that the Ger- 
man sentimentalism of M. Scheffer has been 
freely developed. A fine poem— a touching 
history is that of the naive and disastrous loves 
of Faust and the fair-haired Maggie ! Entering 
alone one morning into that enchanted forest 
which the genius of Goethe inhabits — that genius 
so tender, and yet so powerful — Scheffer has 
cut without stint into that luxuriant growth of 
poetry, and ten times returned from it with his 
arms laden with rich spoils. He has been but 
little increased in stature, however, by the con- 
templation of those sovereign characters. Alas ! 
to translate with the pencil into the true lan- 
guage of the painter this charmiDg and forcible 
drama, requires a hand as strong in the science 
of line and^ color as was Goethe's in poetry. 
Goethe indeed enjoyed a privilege which is rare 
in these days— that of feeling with equal power 
the Beautiful in Form, which was the genius of 
Ancient Art, and the True in passion, which is 
the characteristic of Moden Art. For a task so 
difficult as that of interpreting Faust, M. Schef- 
fer must necessarily have found himself incom- 
petent. What then has he done ? Like a broken 
down singer, who accommodates to his feeble 
voice, by transposing the melody, some composi- 
tion which is set too high for him, so Scheffer, in 
order to render Goethe's thoughts, has been 
obliged to lower decidedly their tone. The 
painter has greatly moderated and weakened 
that wild, glowing, mysterious sap which runs 
through the original work. What is there more 
terrible in the Faust than the scene in which 
Margaret, kneeling upon the flag-stones of the 
church, feels herself tempted by the Evil Spirit, 
while the crowd about her arc singing solemn 
hymns? M. Scheffer's representation of this 
subject is cold and empty— without passion and 
without terror. In his picture of Faust behold- 
ing the Phantom of Margaret, he has not more 
faithfully followed the original text. Thus, upon 
the whole, his interpretation is as far removed 
from Goethe's poetry as one of Father Brumoy's 
pale imitations is from a vigorous creation of 
jSEschylus. I speak without equivocation of 



* It is in this style that the Dead Christ, recently ex- 
hibited by Goupil, Vibert & Co., ami (we believe) the 
Christus Consolalor, from which tile popular print has 
been taken, were executed. 



these matters, because I think them of serious 
importance. This system of feeble translation 
tends to weaken in the soul the notion of elevated 
Art, and takes away from us the habit of ad- 
miring manly productions. Women and very 
young people — the portion of the crowd which 
are most easily moved — have given to M. Schef- 
fer some proofs of their sympathy, which are 
not without their value, and which I have no 
wish to under-ratc. But these instinctive trans- 
ports are not, perhaps, founded upon sufficient 
reflection. The height of a work is to be mea- 
sured by the depth of the admiration it awakens. 
It is not always prudent to refer these questions 
to judges who are easily moved, and who, being 
themselves full of poetry, are disposed to recog- 
nize it where, perhaps, it does not really exist. 

This dilution to which M. Scheffer has sub- 
jected the thoughts of Goethe, he had previously 
used in the representation of scenes of private 
life. From the beginning of his career, and be- 
fore he was tempted by the powerful genius of 
Germany, he painted every-day emotions, the 
drama of bereavements in The Soldier's Widow, 
The Poor Woman in Childbed, The Sick Child, 
and twenty other pictures, of which the inspi- 
ration was agreeable, but feeble in its charac- 
ter. Alas ! the poem of Misery is poignant in 
other ways than M. Scheffer appears to think ; 
and, while thanking him for his efforts, it seems 
to us that painting has not spoken its last word 
about these sad matters, and that in the garrets 
of our suburbs, as well as in the huts of our rural 
districts, there is a heroic reality which has not 
yet been well understood either by him or any 
other artist. It is not in romances, nor at the 
theatre, that we can study this world of misery 
and of sacrifice, which is so little known, and 
still so entirely human — this unrevealed world, 
which is waiting for an interpreter. 

In his constant search after sentiment, it is 
unnecessary to say that M. Scheffer has some- 
times had good luck and fortunate meetings. 
Forgetting Goethe and that life of poverty of 
which he desired to be the painter, lie has now 
and then hit upon some gestures and attitudes 
which are really touching. In the picture 
already cited of Faust and Margaret in the 
garden of Martha, we remember the action of 
the young girl, so novel from it3 simplicity, 
where she rests upon the arm of her terrible 
lover. The boundless confidence — the frank 
abandonment of a first-love — are here truly re- 
presented. And again, in a vein of higher in- 
spiration, M. Scheffer, in his picture of Dante 
seeing pass before him the Phantoms of Paolo 
and Francesca di Rimini, has felicitously ex- 
pressed the language of a passion which is at 
once violent, and yet restrained. If this work 
possessed the qualities of light, and color, and 
relief, we might believe that its author had 
made a wide step in Art. Every body knows 
the story of that love which death could not 
conquer— of the eternal embrace of those Phan- 
toms which the Poet saw gliding before him 
" like doves which, borne by the same strong 
will, fly with firm and open wings to their de- 
lightful nest." In Scheffer's composition, and 
even in his drawing, it would be unjust not to 
recognize the traces of one of the most remarka- 
ble and impassioned of poetic souls. In the two 
pictures of Mignon, on the contrary, I recognize 
no breadth of interpretation— nothing of that 
lively and fantastic grace which Goethe has 
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given to the capricious girl that regrets the 
Italian sun. It is the look only which has any 
sentiment, and you may, perhaps, have remark- 
ed that it is in the eyes chiefly that Scheffer at- 
tempts expression. A real inspiration animates 
those of St. Monica in the picture wherein St. 
Augustin and his mother are seated in revcry — 
their spirits and their vision lost in the con- 
templation of the Infinite ! But how is this ? 
Here is the poet betraying himself again. In 
his youth he attacks Ossian — in later life St. 
Augustin ! " We were alone," says the saintly 
writer, " we were alone, conversing together 
with an ineffable sweetness ; forgetting the past 
and dwelling with devouring gaze upon the 
horizon of the future, we were inquiring for that 
life of eternal happiness which eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive." Such is the senti- 
ment which M. Scheffer desired to translate by 
painting. Music itself, that most vague of 
human tongues, would be too precise to inter- 
pret an emotion so transcendental — a contempla- 
tion so ecstatic. I will not dwell upon this 
point, for it must be apparent to all that this 
mistake of M. Ary Scheffer is not an occasional 
one. No, it lies at the very root of the matter. 
That confusion in the means of expressing 
thought, which was pointed out at the com- 
mencement of this paper, is it not apparent in 
all its disorder, in the instance just now given .' 
It is enough for us to ask of M. Scheffer those 
pictorial qualities which he momentarily sought 
for when he painted The Gaston de Foix and 
The Suliote Women — but which, not having 
then attained, he seems to have given up all 
attempt to acquire. Let us not interrogate 
the dumb. The Utopian who seeks a faith- 
ful mistress — the fisherman who feels the slip- 
pery eel glide from his fingers — the breathless 
shepherd who pursues some Galatea flying among 
the willows, are less unsuccessful in their efforts 
than am I in my attempts to examine the artis- 
tic character of Scheffer, who constantly evades 
criticism, and steals away from all analysis. 
As well might you pretend to catch in your 
hands the impalpable star-light — the golden 
motes that flit in the rays of the sunset — the 
cry of a bird, or the sighing of the wind in the 
leaves. Is it worth while to speak of chiaro- 
scuro and of color, of contours and of modelling, 
in connection with the creations of a mind of 
great delicacy and acuteness without doubt, 
but which, under the influence of ideas purely 
literary, has endeavored to express by painting 
emotions quite foreign to that sovereign form of 
Art ? Artists speak of Scheffer not as a formi- 
dable rival, but as an able man, who follows, 
without disturbing them, an occupation quite 
distinct from theirs. Literary people, on the 
contrary, rhymesters of elegies and sonnets, re- 
gard him willingly as a brother, and give him a 
kindly welcome — a strange result, and which 
has never been so clearly exhibited in the his- 
tory of the French school. 

Seduced by the German melancholy, and in- 
fluenced by those vague emotions of sadness 
which, in these days, have built their nests in 
all hearts, Ary Scheffer has a distinguished 
place amongst modern poets. But the metaphy- 
sics have ruined him. This sketch of his history, 
incomplete as it is, proves this assertion. When, 
after having analyzed the four transformations 
which his style has undergone, we desired to 



study the painter, we found ourselves face to 
face with a man of letters, abstracting sometimes 
color, sometimes light, and sometimes form from 
his works. What we demanded was an artist 
whom we might hail as a master, or with whom 
we might hold a discussion in the name of the 
great laws of Art. But it is plainly seen that 
our pursuit has been a vain one. Homage has 
been impossible, and impossible also the combat. 



MOUNTAIN VIEWS AND COAST SCENERY, BY 
A LANDSCAPE PAINTKK. 

White Mountain Notch. July, 1850. 
Here we are, as you see, at Crawford's. 
We reached Brattleboro', the seat of the famous 
water-cure establishment, on Wednesday after- 
noon ; and, staying there one night — in dry 
sheets, of course, as we were not under treat- 
ment — we took outside places the next morning 
on the stage for Putney, ten miles, through a 
charmingly diversified country. On reaching 
Putney, we determined to continue our journey, 
against our first intention, and not come to a 
halt till we should reach our present locality, 
unless something very attractive should present 
itself on the route. At night, we drew rein at 
Littleton, and, supping off some delicious trout, 
left by an early stage. We here got our first 
view of the Franconia mountains, a spur of the 
White Mountain range ; and, stopping at Beth- 
lehem (twelve miles from Fabyan's) long enough 
to eat a dish of strawberries and cream, and 
get impatient at the long-delayed arrival of a 
stage from another quarter, reached Fabyan's 
at twelve o'clock. Mount Washington, though 
nine miles off, is plainly visible, towering 
proudly above his compeers, and mingling with 
the clouds. From Fabyan's to Crawford's is 
about four miles, on a very uninteresting road, 
winding and tedious, without a single rock or tree 
worth the trouble of looking at, and hemmed in 
on both sides so narrowly by the forest, as to 
shut out all the country beyond, if there is any. 
After dinner, we all started out, under a per- 
pendicular, broiling sun, to make discoveries. 
We continued walking till the Notch opened 
before us, with Crawford's on the left. Bartlctt 
gives a correct view of it, with rather more pic- 
turesqueness, of course, than, it really has. 
Here we " unlimbered," and, taking our sta- 
tions, began making sketches of the scene. But 
you can form no conception of the annoyance 
we were subjected to from swarms of mosquitoes 
and black flies. We were each of us surrounded 
by a cloud of them ; so that, though we muffled 
up our faces with handkerchiefs, and kept a 
bunch of shrubs actively playing about our 
heads, yet we suffered indescribably from their 
attacks. This is a very serious obstacle to 
sketching in the open air : we have found it so, 
particularly here ; and as for confining both 
hands, as the use of oils would do, it is out of 
the question, unless you wish to be devoured by 
these remorseless little winged blood-suckers. 

On Saturday, we left Fabyan's, and came to 
Crawford's. The outlines of the mountains are 
here more broken and varied than we had be- 
fore seen them, and, in some places, grand. 
Through the Notch, further on, there is ample 
material, and wild enough. 

******** 
It has been raining now two days, and pro- 
mises to hold out a day or two longer. This 
will swell some cascades which we saw tumbling 



down the mountains, almost from the very top. 
It has been a very interesting sight to watch 
the clouds, partly hidden by projecting spots, 
and broken by ravines and gullies, gallantly 
ascending some mountain outline, on which the 
cedars stood out in bold relief, as if they felt 
they had got too far earthward, and were reso- 
lutely bent on climbing up again to the sky. 

This morning, we went fishing in the Notch, 
which is just wide enough for a road and a 
stream. In a dozen minutes or so, we took 
nearly twenty trout; but it is simply to let 
down your line and pull it up again, and every 
time up comes a trout at the end of it. Of 
course, a genuine sportsman, who gives his vic- 
tims all the benefit of science, and treats them 
with an hour's play-spell before death, would 
declaim against such unskilful haste. 



Centre Harbor, Lake Winnipisseogb, 
July, 1850. 

AVe arrived here this afternoon. Last Tues- 
day morning, we left Tom Crawford's for Beth- 
lehem. A night there. The next morning, a 
fine breezy ride brought us, by a shady road, to 
the " Flume House," a herald (not unwelcome) 
of approaching civilization, in the shape of bet- 
ter accommodations. A night at the Flume 
House, and another pleasant ride, varied, how- 
ever, by rain, shine, and broiling heat, of 
twenty-four miles, through the most splendid 
country I ever beheld, set us down at Plymouth, 
whence, by stage, behind a capital team, we made 
the distance intervening between that place and 
this in about three hours. We have travelled 
from Brattleboro', excepting a little over a 
hundred miles, on the topmost outside seats of 
the stage ; so that all that the country adjoining 
the road on either hand, and extending miles 
away, could offer us, has been seen, discussed, 
and admired, or otherwise. 

On the afternoon of Monday, we rode down 
from old Crawford's to his son Tom's ; saw the 
really affecting sight of the desolation at the 
" Willey House," the road winding at the base 
of lofty hills rising up on both sides, with grand 
and picturesque outlines and masses, and covered 
with vegetation to the summits, or broken with 
immense walls and precipices of rock. 

From Bethlehem to Franconia, the outlines of 
mountains and peaks, of various elevations, and 
at different distances from the road, were con- 
stantly changing ; and, with the varying effects 
of light and atmosphere, formed a succession of 
pictures of the most beautiful and majestic cha- 
racter. We saw many exceedingly fine things, 
which we regretted extremely to leave. At 
Franconia, we made two sketches of as many 
lakes— one called " Echo Lake," where they 
row you out till you reach the centre, and then 
discharge a small swivel, a little longer than 
your arm. The reverberation among the moun- 
tains is tremendous, crashing louder than or- 
dinary thunder, and rolling far away out of 
hearing along the distant mountain slopes. 
Then we found a second lake ourselves, far 
prettier than the other, which we copied from 
a leaky boat, just making out to float a few 
rods from the shore. Above us rose to a 
great height the termination of one of the 
mountain ranges, the top of which, and I might 
say the whole, one mass of rock. On the highest 
part is the profile, perfectly unmistakable, of 
the " Old Man of the Mountain," jutting far 



